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FAUST LEGEND. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE Faust oF THE First CENTURY. 


THE story of Faust has hitherto been 
traced back to the book on the subject 
published by Spiess in the year 1587, but 
no further. Stories analagous to that of 
Faust, of a much more ancient date, have 
been pointed to as probable sources of a 
legend which cannot be shown to have 
existed in printed form before the year in 
which the work of Spiess was brought out. 
The story of Theophilus, which in its 
original shape belongs to the sixth century, 
resembles in its most important features 
that of Faust. But Theophilus (of whose 
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transactions with the Evil One mention 
will be made in their proper historical 
place) is through succeeding ages still 
called ‘‘ Theophilus,” or, in the version of 
his story by Ruteboeuf the Trouvére, 
‘‘Théophile;” and it would be difficult to 
explain why the hero of the Mystére de 
Théophile should, two centuries later, be 
named, as in Spiess’s narrative, ‘‘ Faustus.”’ 

If, however, we undertake a search, not 
so much for early legends akin to that of 
Faust, as for early legends in which the 
name of Faust or Faustus, its original 
form, actually appears, there may be some 
possibility of arriving at the true origin of 
the Faust story; in connection with which 
there is no apparent reason why, however 
much the details of the story may be 
modified, the name of the hero should be 
changed. After remaining Theophilus for 
a period of six centuries, from the time of 
Eutychianus, his first historian, to that of 
Rutebceuf, it is hard to believe that, con- 
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trary to all traditional rule in such cases, 
this personage should suddenly have had 
his name altered to that of Faustus. 
Faustus is not, it must be remembered, 
a German name Latinized, but simply a 
Latin name. It occurs frequently in 
Roman history; and though the name of 
Mephistopheles cannot be found in any 
book older than the year 1587, when, as 
already known, Spiess’s narrative appeared, 
that of Faustus can be traced back to 
the first century: to the early days of 
Christianity, and the latter period of the 
life of St. Peter. 
This discovery 





as it was to me—arose 
from a search made in Moroni’s Dizionario 
Ecclestastico for information about Faust 
and about Mephistopheles. This Dictionary 
of the Church, in one hundred and one 
volumes, published at Venice in 1843, 
contains no entry on the subject of Mephis- 
topheles; but it publishes an article on 
Fausto, Bishop of Riez, in Provence, born 
B 2 
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in Brittany towards the end of the fourth 
century, and called in his own country 
Faustus, This Faustus was a great theo- 
logian ; he wrote tracts on the subject of 
the Holy Ghost and against the Arians. 
But he was acused of “‘ semi-Pelagianism,”’ 
and after his death his works were formally 
condemned : twice by Pope Galasio, March 
and, 492, and November a2ist, 496; and 
twice by Pope Ormisda, July 26th, 514, 
and August 6th, 523. The said Faustus is 
honoured as a saint at Riez, Lerino and 
_ Cavaillon, ‘‘ where,’ says the Diztonarto 
Ecclestastico, ‘a feast is held in his honour 
without opposition from the Church.” 
Although the Church Dictionary has 
nothing to say on the subject of Mephis- 
topheles, it makes reference, under the head 
of ‘‘ Demonio”’,, to a book called Magorum 
Demonomania, the perusal of which was 
forbidden to the faithful in 1594, the year 
of its publication, and which, issued only 
seven years after the first Faust book, 
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might be supposed to deal more or less 
fully with the subject-matter of that 
work. The author of Magorum Demono- 
mania, was a Frenchman named Bodin, 
and he brought out his work simultane- 
ously in French and Latin. A student of 
magical practices, he could scarcely have 
been ignorant of the Faust legend. But 
though the story of Faustus and Mephis- 
topheles, as given in the original Faust 
book, was translated into French the 
year after its first appearance in Germany, 
it does not seem to have reached 
Bodin; and the fact that he nowhere 
mentions it is almost proof conclusive 
that he had not seen it. Doubt becomes 
no longer possible on this point when 
_we find Bodin setting forth, in connection 
with an inquiry whether by magic the 
appearance of a man’s face may be 
changed, that Simon Magus changed the 
face of ‘‘ Faustinianus”’; as, he adds, is 
told ‘in the Life of St. Clement.” 
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Simon Magus, then, performed at times 
with ‘ Faustinian”’ (he is named ‘‘ Faus- 
tinien ’ in the French version of Magorum 
Demonomania) the same sort of practical 
jokes that Mephistopheles performed with 
Faust. But it is written in the Life 
of St. Clement that these tricks were 
performed by Simon Magus not with 
“Faustinianus,” but with ‘“ Faustus.’’ 
The “‘Faustinianus” mentioned in the 
Life of St. Clement was one of the sons 
of Faustus, and Bodin had inadvertently 
confounded the son with the father. 

The St. Clement in whose “ Life” 
the sayings and doings of Faustus and 
Simon Magus are recorded, was the 
‘‘Clement”’ mentioned by St. Paul in 
the Epistle to the Philippians: ‘And I 
entreat thee also, true yoke-fellow, help 
those women which laboured with me in 
the gospel, with Clement also, and with 
other my fellow-labourers, whose names 
‘are in the book of life” (iv. 3). “It was 
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generally believed in the ancient Church,” 
says Dr. Smith in his Dictionary of the 
Bible, “that this Clement”’ (7.e. the fellow- 
‘labourer of St. Paul at Philippi) ‘‘ was 
identical with the Bishop of Rome who 
afterwards became so celebrated.”’ 

The Abbé Maistre, who has recently 
published a new Life of St. Clement, in- 
cluding all that St. Clement has written 
about himself,* shares on this subject the 
belief of the ancient Church. The St. 
Clement whose life is referred to in the 
Magorum Demonomania, as containing an 
account of the wonders worked by Simon 
Magus in connection with Faustus, the 
St. Clement whose history and writings 
have just been dealt with very fully by a 
distinguished professor of theology, who 
is at the same time a member of ‘several 
scientific, literary, and artistic societies, 


ALA OD MOR mem. 





cement “FOP menace meth ese 


* St. Clément & Rome: son histoire, ses écrits, 
son glorieux martyve. Par M.l’Abbé Maistre. 
Paris: 1883. | 
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seems, indeed, to have been the S 
Clement who succeeded St. Peter at 
Rome, and who there suffered martyrdom. 
But whether the Clement who worked 
with St. Paul at Philippi was or was not 
the Clement who became Bishop of Rome 
is a question which in no way concerns 
the plain, undeniable fact that, in certain 
writings attributed to St. Clement, and 
regarded as authentic by his contempo- 
raries and immediate successors, a person- 
age named Faustus figures in company 
with Simon Magus, beneath whose magi- 
cal influence he has fallen. This carries 
back the story of Faustus, in its simplest 
form, to the first century, and makes 
‘Simon Magus the original i 
pheles. 

‘The Faustus who figures in the Life 
of St. Clement was St. Clement’s own 
father, and he had two other sons, 
Faustinus and Faustinianus. He was 
of high birth, and was even related to 
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the Imperial family. Stress is laid upon 
his great age, and he is often spoken of 
simply as ‘‘the old man.’ Like the 
Faustus of fifteen hundred years, and 
the Faust of eighteen hundred years 
later, he is kind-hearted. Like these 
descendants of. his, moreover, he is much 
given to disputation on philosophical and 
theological subjects, and he is in religious 
matters a thorough sceptic. Simon Magus 
is accompanied on his travels by a woman 
named Helen, who was afterwards to be 
transformed by the popular imagination 
into Helen of Troy. Faustus is entirely 
given over to Simon Magus until he meets 
St. Peter, with whom he has long dis- 
cussions concerning the creation and 
government of the world, good and evil, 
predestination, and free-will; and other 
mysteries. At last St. Peter converts 
him, and the divine part of him triumphs, 
as happens also to Faust in Goethe’s 
dramatic poem; though it is, of course, 
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necessary to read that poem to the end 
to see how it terminates. 

The Abbé Maistre himself calls atten- 
tion in a footnote to the story of Faustus 
and Simon Magus, as furnishing the germ 
of the story of Faust and Mephistopheles. 
‘The story of Faustus, father of St. 
Clement, used,’ he says, “to be per- 
formed on the stage during the ages of 
faith. The story thus represented at- 
tracted multitudes, especially in Germany. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the evil spirit was painted in natural, 
life-like forms. The demon changed his 
shape to frighten or to seduce men, 
according to their character and their 
needs. Sometimes he entered rooms in 
the shape of a dog, or a serpent, or an 
elephant ; sometimes he appeared as a 
great bird or a divinity. Widmann and 
the celebrated Goethe, in Germany, seem 
each, according to his taste and that of 
the century, to have depicted the Faustus. 
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of St. Clement, his sceptical philosophy, 
his moral despair, his study of the stars, 
his skill in the science of the century, in 
dialectics, astrology, &c. Their Mephis- 
topheles fills the part of Simon Magus, 
and Faustus is deceived by the wicked 
spirit. But in St. Clement Faustus ends 
by triumphing brilliantly over the deceit 
of the demon, whereas in Goethe he re- 
mains his enemy’s captive, and in the 
end is strangled by the demon.” 

Here, however, the Abbé Maistre con- 
founds the Faust of Goethe with the 
Faustus of Spiess and Widmann. “So 
true is it,” he adds—in the spirit of the 
writer who produced the Faust book of 
‘the Reformation period—‘ that he who 
wishes to amuse himself with the evil 
spirit cannot have part in the joys of Jesus. 
Christ. In the words of St. Peter Chry- 
sologus, ‘Qui jocari voluerit cum diabolo: 
non poterit gaudere cum Christo.’ ”’ | 

We have now arrived, through the story 
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of Faustus, Simon Magus and Helen, 
and the popular dramas of which it was 
made the subject, at the story of Faustus, 
Mephistopheles and Helen, as told to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century 
by Spiess and by Widmann. According 
to the narratives of both these writers, 
Faustus, in accordance with the terms 
of a formal compact, was ultimately de- 
stroyed body and soul by the Fiend. 
But the Faust of Goethe is in the end 
saved; and in connection with that for- 
tunate result it may be interesting to see, 
before dealing in detail with Spiess and 
Widmann, what the fate was of some 
other personages, who, like Faust, sold 
themselves to the Evil One. The rule 
seems to have been that in Catholic 
countries—and everywhere therefore until 
the time of the Reformation—the rash 
man was saved; whereas, since the pub- 
lication of the first Faust book, soon 
after the Reformation, he has everywhere. 
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been consigned to eternal punishment ; 
at least, until the year 1832, when in 
the Second Part of Faust he was once 
more saved and, as in the days before 
the Reformation, through the compassion 
of the Holy Virgin. 

. The original Faustus does not it is 
true, seem in any specific manner to 
have bartered away his soul. He was 
in any case brought over at last to a 
sense of his own iniquity, and to the 
true faith. He was therefore saved, as. 
also happened in the sixth century to 
Theophilus; though in this case a de- 
liberate compact had been made, the 
nature and circumstances of which must 
now be set forth. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SPIRITUAL KINSMEN OF FAUST, FROM THE 
SIXTH TO THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Theophilus of Syracuse has often been 
regarded (by Heine among others) as 
Faust’s direct ancestor, though there are 
remarkable points of difference between 
the legend in which Theophilus figures 
and that in which Faust plays the prin- 
cipal part. Theophilus (as to whose 
doings Sir George Dasent, in English, 
and M. Achille Jubinal, in French, may 
be profitably consulted) was an eccle- 
siastic who having, modestly and in good 
faith, declared himself “ unwilling to be- 
come a bishop,” was by the bishop who 
replaced him deposed from his office as 
Vidame (Vice-dominus), and. thereupon, 
finding himself ruined and disgraced, sold 
himself, through a Hebrew magician, to 
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the devil, but ultimately got saved through 
the intercession of the Holy Virgin, whom 
he had made a point of not forswearing, 
even: when he rejected God and the 
saints. | 

In the original story, written in Greek, 
by Eutychianus, a pupil of Theophilus, 
the narrator declares that he himself saw 
the devil engaged in conversation with 
Theophilus, and that he witnessed (not, 
however, in a legal sense) the signing of 
the deed, which was of course done in, 
the blood of the victim. 

The main features of this legend of the 
sixth were reproduced some centuries 
later by an anonymous bard in Latin 
hexameters, beginning “ Miles clarus 
erat,’ the most important variation 
being the substitution in the Latin of a 
soldier for the priest of the original 
Greek narrative in prose. But the story 
was destined to be made popular by 
Rutebceuf, whose Miracle de Théophile 
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found its way from the north of 
France both to England and to Ger- 
many. The old English, or Anglo-Saxon 
version of the legend of Theophilus 
—as Heine, writing in the days before 
Freeman, ventured to call it—may, of 
course, have been known to Marlowe ; 
but anyone taking the trouble to compare 
Marlowe’s play with the story of Dr. 
Faustus as told by Spiess, will find that 
Marlowe based his work on that story 
alone. It is difficult to see what he 
could have borrowed from the legend of 
Theophilus, who sells himself, not like 
Faust to extend his knowledge beyond 
human limits, but from pique, from 
poverty, and for the sake of personal 
| advancement. Theophilus, moreover, is 
saved through the intercession of the 
Holy Virgin; whereas Faust has no 
such resource open to him and is left, 
in the spirit of tragedy and of human life, 
to meet the fate he has himself invited. 
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The signing of the compact in blood, 
drawn from the victim’s own veins, is an 
incident which occurs both in the legend 
of Theophilus and in the old Faust story. 
But it is only in the Faust story that the 
blood, trickling down the man’s hand, 
forms in the palm the letters H. F., 
which are interpreted as meaning “‘ Homo 
fuge! ’’ and it is to be observed that this 
detail is reproduced by Marlowe, who 
has, indeed, followed the old narrative 
very closely and is indebted to it, not: 
only for incidents, but also for some of 
the finest thoughts in his admirable work. 

There are striking analogies between 
the story of Theophilus and that of Faust. 
But the motive of Theophilus in selling 
himself to the Fiend is essentially different 
from the one by which Faust was impelled ; 
and while Theophilus, thanks to a reser- 
vation in the terms of his compact, is 
saved, the medieval Faust (as distin- 
guished from the modern Faust, the Faust. 
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of Goethe) is torn limb from limb when 
his time comes, and perishes, body and 
soul together. Theophilus, again, gives 
no sign of that veritable mania for dispu- 
tation, transcending even his love for pure 
knowledge, by which the medizval Faus- 
tus, equally with the Faustus of the first 
century, was animated. All this may be 
seen in the story of Theophilus, as told in 
English many years ago by Sir George 
‘Dasent ina little book now out of print, 
but which, under the head of “Euty- 
chianus,’”’ is to be found in the library of 
the British Museum. The story belongs 
to the sixth century and, as before 
mentioned, was written in Greek by 
Eutychianus, a disciple of Theophilus. 
Scheible, in Das Kloster, gives the more 
modern version of it written in Latin 
hexameters, and differing only in some 
unimportant details from the Greek origi- 
nal. The hero of the. Latin version 
‘is, for example, a soldier who has missed 
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his promotion. The hero of the Greek 
original, is a priest or canon, who, contrary 
to the terms of the formula on the subject, 
wishes to be made a bishop. Luke the 
soldier, however, in the Latin adaptation 
of the story, he fails to obtain the desired 
elevation, and, in a fit of jealousy and rage, 
enters into relations with an agent of the 
Foul Fiend, who appears in the familiar 
medizval form of a Jew—partly, perhaps, 
because the Jew was the recognised type 
of the “honest broker;’’ principally, no 
doubt, because he was popularly regarded 
as, almost equally with the Fiend, the 
enemy of mankind. The Jew is willing to 
procure for the despondent, desperate 
Theophilus the bishopric of Adama, in 
Syracuse, with other worldly advantages, 
on condition of his renouncing God and 
the saints. Apparently because he knows 
very little of the Christian religion, the 
Jew does not insist that Theophilus, while 
abandoning God and the saints, shall also 
7 C2 
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turn his back on the Holy Virgin. The 
compact is drawn up and signed—Theo- 
philus, like Faust, his direct or indirect 
successor, writing his name in the approved 
manner with his own blood; and the 
first man (according to the published 
evidence on the subject) who ever sold 
himself in a formal manner to the devil 
had all his wishes gratified, and prospered 
greatly, until at last the time drew near for 
executing the terms of the bond. Satan, 
in virtue of the compact, could now claim 
Theophilus as his own. But the intended 
victim had reserved for himself, as already 
seen, a powerful means of escape. In 
an appeal to the Holy Virgin he reminds 
her that, though he is the worst of sinners, 
he nevertheless has not forgotten her, and 
has never for one moment swerved from 
‘his allegiance to her. His prayers, his sor- 
row, and his devotion are not without their 
_ effect ; and the “‘Queen of Heaven” goes 
to the infernal regions in quest of the bond, 
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which Satan, in spite of himself—and of 
his own apparent rights—is compelled to 
deliver up. 

The strange lesson that a man’s case is 
not hopeless whatever he may have done, 
even to obtaining power on the security of his 
immortal soul, provided he has not sinned 
specially against the Holy Virgin, is taught 
in a very picturesque and pathetic legend 
of the twelfth century, which suggests at 
once the story of Theophilus, its direct 
ancestor ; of Faust, its descendant, though 
not perhaps in a direct line; and of Don 
Juan, with which it has at least one 
striking incident in common. It is to be 
observed, however, that in the devoutly- 
conceived legend which I am about to 
relate, the incident in question has not 
only a different but an opposite significa- 
tion to that of the incident which, exter- 
nally considered, so closely resembles it in 
the diabolical drama of Don Fuan. 

». ‘A certain lady,” says the author of the 
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tale, “‘ Du bourgeois qui aima une dame” 
(published in Legrand D’Aussy’s Contes 
Dévots, extracted and translated from 
manuscripts of the twelfth century), ‘‘ wife 
of a powerful knight, became a widow. 
Whatever may be said about it, this mis- 
fortune is, of all those which a woman 
may experience, the one she most willingly 
forgets. For one man that she loses she 
finds twenty who console her, who call 
her their lady, their friend, and hasten to 
wipe away her tears. This one, however, 
behaved very differently. Young and very 
agreeable, many gallants solicited her 
hand in vain. Renouncing marriage she 
lived in retirement, wholly occupied with 
him she had lost. 

‘¢ Among her admirers was a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood, rich, full of courage, 
and handsome in appearance. He visited 
her and proposed even to marry her, but 
he was obliged to withdraw, the lady 
declaring that she wished to remain a 
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widow. After an avowal which left him 
so little hope, instead of renouncing the 
object of his love he was more than ever 
taken up with it; one might have said 
that obstacles animated his ardour. Soon 
‘there only remained to him the pleasure 
of seeing his darling when she went to 
church, or of thinking of her when he 
did not see her at all. Gradually he lost 
appetite and sleep, became sad and morose, 
and took an aversion to life. 

“Tn this condition he heard of a Jew, 
renowned for his knowledge of the occult 
sciences, a great astrologer and necro- 
mancer. Numbers of persons congratu- 
lated themselves on having been to consult 
this able man; our lover determined to 
see him. Does not a sick man believe 
that each remedy he hears of will cure 
him? First he thought to conciliate the 
magician by a present, then he related 
to him the story of his unhappy love, and 
he ended by begging him to procure for 
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him the favour of this beautiful widow, 
promising him a considerable sum if he 
obtained for him this happiness so much 
desired. The Jew gave him his word on 
it; but before all, one preliminary condition, 
hard it is true, but nevertheless indispen- | 
sable, was enacted, that of renouncing | 


God, the Virgin, and all the saints of | 
Paradise. ‘Then,’ said the circumcised) 
one, ‘I will employ to attract your mistress: 
a sure charm. I will render her more 
ardent than hot coals, and I will see that, 
of her own accord, she comes and throws 
herself into your arms.’ 

“At this proposition the gentleman 
hesitates for a time. On one side the 
damnation of his soul; but, on the other, 
the possession of her whom he loved SO 
much. At last, making up his mind, the 
gallant offered to deny all the saints and 
God Hinself, without consenting to re- 
nounce Our Lady: in any manner. In vain 
the sorcerer represented to him that in a 
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bargain of such importance one virgin 
more or less ought not to stop him; the 
good gentleman persisted in his refusal, 
because he knew well that if he kept the 
Virgin as his friend he would one day 
through her obtain forgiveness. Through 
this subterfuge he thought to catch the 
devil by reserving to himself a gate of 
safety ; but his trick was guessed, and he 
went away without obtaining anything. 
On his way home he entered a church, to 
complain to Her, his fidelity to whom had 
just caused him to lose his mistress, and 
beg her at least to repair the misfortune 
she had caused. He approached, then, an 
image of Our Lady, said out loud: ‘ Sweet 
Mother of God, give me her I love or let 
it come to pass that I love her no more.’ 
His prayer was granted, and the image 
even bowed its head in token thereof. 
Nevertheless, he did not see this sign, so 
full was he of love, and still continued to 
kneel and bend his head. But the widow 
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was also in the church, though he had not 
noticed her. She, however, saw clearly 
the action of the Virgin, and she noticed 
that each time the gentleman bowed down 
his head before Her, the statue also bent 
its head. Then she understood that this 
Christian was loved by the Holy Mary, 
and that she did wrong in not loving him 
herself. ' 

‘“ She followed him as he left the church, 
and asked him why his countenance was 
so changed, and in what places he had 
been since they had seen one another. 
For all answer he told her plainly the 
whole history of his love, from her first 
refusal to his prayer to the Virgin. ‘Mary 
has rewarded you for your attachment to 
her,’ replied the lady; ‘I will be your 
wife whenever you wish.’ 

“They were married some days after- 
wards, and both served Our Lady as long 
as they lived.” 

‘The Holy Virgin seems, indeed, roee | 
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what are called by some the “dark ages,” 
by others the “‘ ages of faith,” to have been 
the special protectress of .rash, not to say 
impious men, who in some moment of 
infatuation had sold themselves to the 
Evil One, but who, while renouncing 
everything else that was sacred, had kept 
in reserve her beneficent influence. 

In connection, then, with ‘“‘ The knight 
who sold his wife to the devil” (a story 
of the twelfth century, included, like the 
preceding one, in the Contes Dévots),’ 
Our Lady was more than ever bound to 
intervene; not, of course, on behalf of the 
utterly abandoned knight, but of the 
innocent woman whom he proposed to 
place in the devil’s hands. The knight, 
according to this legend, was to have 
received for his wife, who was very beau- 
tiful, the same advantages which it was 
customary to grant toa man selling his soul. 
The lady was to be handed over in a wood, 
where an appointment for that purpose 
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had been made. On a certain day the 
wicked knight told his wife to come out with 
him for a ride; when, accompanied by 
her, he made his way towards the place of 
meeting. They rode silently along with- 
out exchanging a word, until they came to 
a chapel, when the lady, having a presenti- — 
ment of some evil, begged her husband’s 
permission to go in and say her prayers. 
The knight, caring nothing whether she 
prayed or not, granted her request; and | 
the lady, entering the chapel, threw herself 
on her knees and implored the Holy Virgin 
to take pity on her. Her prayers were 
heard; for at that moment she died and 
her soul passed to Heaven. The Holy 
Virgin then assumed the dead woman’s 
form, and, going out of the church, got on 
horseback. The knight rode sullenly on, 
little thinking whom he had at his side, 
until they reached the wood, where the 
devil was waiting to execute his bargain. | 
“ What is this?” cried the F oul Fiend, 
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when he recognised the knight's com- 
panion. ‘You were to have brought me 
your wife, and this is the Mother of God, 
over whom I have no power.” 

“ His wife was too good for him, and 
for this world,” said the Holy Virgin; “ I 
have taken her to myself.” 

She then departed from the wood, leaving 
the wicked knight in custody of Satan, 
who took great care of him. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE FAUST OF THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 


I can find no authority beyond that 
of the Abbé Maistre himself for his state- 
ment that the story of Faustus, Simon 
Magus and Helen was made the subject of 
‘popular dramas,” which were played in 
various parts of Europe. But the Faust 
story of the sixteenth century can scarcely 
have been a deliberate invention of Spiess, 
who indeed gives it as a record of things 
already more or less perfectly known ; and 
this is equally the ground taken up by 
Faust’s second historian, Widmann, who, 
a dozen years later, published an amplifica- 
tion, with “ further particulars,” of Spiess’s 
narrative. Meanwhile, in both these 
works the leading personages are Faustus, 
| Mephistopheles and Helen; of whom 
Faustus corresponds closely with Faustus 
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the father of St. Clement,and Mephis- 
topheles closely enough with Simon Magus. 
Helen, while retaining her name, changes 
her character. She still, however, appears. 
at the call of the new Simon Magus; and 
there is certainly significance in the fact 
that in the old Faust books of the sixteenth 
century, as in Goethe’s dramatic poem 
(Second Part), the only woman whom 
Mephistopheles summons from the shades 
is Helen, destined, from Helen, the 
companion of Simon Magus, to be trans-.’ 
formed in the course of centuries into the 
world-famed Helen of Troy. 

Let us now, in any case, consider the 
story of Faust, as set forth in the popular 
histories of Spiess and: of Widmann, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. 

The lesson taught by the Faust story 
of the Reformation period is the simple. 
one that everybody sells himself to the 
devil who’ sacrifices the future to the 
present ; who seeks the immediate gratifi- 
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cation of a desire without regard to con- 
sequences. This, indeed, is set forth by 
the narrator himself in four simple verses, 
which may be thus translated :— 

Who of the future takes no heed, 

But only thinks of present need, 

The devil has him in his hold: 

By day and night the man is sold. 

The once widespread delusion which 
identified Faust the magician with Fust, or 
Faust, the inventor of the art of printing 
from movable types, is no longer enter- 
tained. It is just possible, however, that 
Faust the printer may have been the 
father of that Faust, professor of the black 
art, around whom have crystallized all the 
most remarkable stories that had pre- 
viously been told of other magicians, from 
Zoroaster to Simon Magus, from Theo- 
philus of Syracuse to Robert of Normandy, 
and from Pope Sylvester to Cornelius. 
Agrippa, who lived about the same time. 
as the Faust endeared to us by poetry, 
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painting, and music, and, like that per- 
sonage, kept a black dog. There is nothing 
to show that Faust the printer had dealings 
with the devil, though he seems to have 
been suspected at one time of corrupt 
practices in that direction. 

The story runs that, after perfecting 
his system of printing from independent 
characters, Faust went to Paris, where 
his invention was not yet known, and 
there sold as manuscript, and, of course, 
at a high price, copies of the Latin Bible, | 
produced by his new and comparatively 
inexpensive method. Faust intended to 
work printing as a secret process, and the 
sale of printed volumes at the prices usually 
charged for volumes copied by hand would, 
no doubt, speedily have enriched him. 
‘His customers, however, compared what 
they had bought, and when it was seen 
that the words in the pretended manu- 
scripts were, letter by letter, absolutely 
identical in shape, it was difficult not to” 
D 
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conclude that the copies had been multi- 
plied by unlawful means. Thus John 
Faustus, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, by practising an imposition, 
acquired the character of a wizard. 

It is quite certain that John Faust, the 
printer, who, unable to patent his inven- 
tion, had determined to make money out 
of it by applying it to his own private ends, 
was not the Faust who, bysolemn compact, 
and in return for certain immediate advan- 
tages, gave himselfovertoSatan. Faust the 
necromancer—calling himself, according 
to some authorities, George, according to 
others, John Faust—may all the same, 
have been the printer’s son. The period 
of the magician’s activity dates from the 
end of the fifteenth century ; and not later 
than the beginning of the sixteenth we 
find him installed in the chair of magic at 
‘the University of Cracow. “They are 
not great magicians now,” says Heine of 
-contemporary Poles: a remark inspired by | 
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the calling of Twardowski, the Polish Faust, 
who was, doubtless, one and the same 
person as that German Faust, who pro- 
fessed sorcery at Cracow. The Poles, 
however, must have been terribly addicted 
to magic in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, if, as appears to have been the 
case, it was thought worth while to main- 
tain at their celebrated university a 
lecturer on the subject. 

One reason for supposing that Professor 
Faust, of Cracow—“ Faust, junior,” as he 
always styled himself—may have belonged 
to the family of John Faust, the printer of 
Mayence, is to be found in the lamentable, 
but undeniable fact, that he also was given 
to romancing. Far from denying his 
alleged connection with the devil, he was 
in the habit of boasting of his influence in 
that quarter; and he openly declared that 
the victories gained by the Emperor’s 
armies in Italy were all due to his occult 
machinations. The Poles may have been 

D2 
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amused by these tales; but Faust’s German 
friends saw no fun in them, and were in- 
clined to look upon their author as the 
mountebank which he seems really to have 
been. One of Faust’s countrymen, after 
remarking on the vanity of the man’s 
profession as soothsayer—which, never- 
theless, he says, gained for him the 
admiration of the vulgar—adds :— 

‘“‘T heard him chattering in the inn. «I 
did not chastise him for his boasting. 
What is the madness of another man to 
me?” | 

Another remarks that ‘‘ Magister Geor- 
gius Sabellicus Faustus, junior,” as the 
professor of magic called himself, “is a 
philosopher less remarkable for philosophy 
than for fatuity ;’’ that he ought tobe beaten 
with sticks, and that it is astonishing he 
can be allowed publicly to confess doctrines 
and practices condemned by the Church. 

_ The priests were naturally very much 
against him, and they accused him of having 
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said that if all the works of Plato and 
Aristotle were lost, he could re-write the 
whole of them with an added grace of his 
own. He was also charged with having 
asserted that there was nothing at all 
wonderful in the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
all of which he could at any time perform. | 

The most noteworthy testimony on the 
subject of this medieval conjuror and 
spirit-rapper comes from Melancthon, who 
was personally acquainted with him. In 
his Table Talk collected by Manlius, » 
Melancthon is represented as saying that 
he had known “a certain person named 
Faust,” who was professor at Cracow, 
where he taught magic, who travelled a 
great deal, had acquired many secrets, and 
at Venice had astonished the people by 
flying in the air. The devil, according to 
Melancthon, raised the magician aloft, but 
‘maliciously dropped him, so that he was 
much injured by the shock, though not 
killed. His end came to him in a village 
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in Wurtemberg; where, being very low- 
spirited one evening, he in the first place 
cautioned the innkeeper with whom he 
lodged not to be too much terrified if 
anything alarming happened during the 
night. At midnight, in fact, the house was’ 
shaken by an earthquake, and the next 
morning, Faust not making his appear- 
ance, the innkeeper went into his room, 
and found him lying by the side of his bed 
lifeless, and with his face turned to the 
ground—a sure sign that he had been killed 
by the devil. 

‘Until then,’’ observes the Reformer, 
“he had a dog with him, which was the 
devil.”- Melancthon sums up Faust’s 
character by calling him “‘turpissima bestia 
et cloaca multorum diabolorum.” 

-Wierus, or Wieher, writing in 1588, the 
year after that in which the Faust legend 
first appeared in print, speaks of Faust as a 
professor of magic at Cracow and other 
places, and tells an anecdote of him which 
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is also to be found in the popular story. 
Faust, when from time to time he diverted 
his mind from the contemplation of the 
higher philosophy, was fond of a practical 
. joke, and meeting one day a-man who 
wished to be shaved, he proposed, for 
a sufficient quantum of wine—to which, 
according to Wierus, he was addicted—to 
perform the operation without soap or 
razor. The offer was accepted, when 
Faust rubbed the man’s chin over with 
arsenic, and so effectually that not only- 
his beard but his skin also came away. 
The compiler and commentator of the 
second earliest version of the Faust legend, 
Widmann, whose True History, &c., was 
printed at Hamburg in 1599, represents 
Faust, at least in his early days, not 
as a wine-bibber, but as the sworn enemy 
of excess, both in eating and drinking. 
Faust had a peculiar horror of drinking 
before going to bed, and saw death in that 
“sleeping draught ” which Macbeth seems 
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to have taken habitually, and which he 
expected Lady Macbeth to bring him the 
last thing at night, in whatever business 
he might happen to be engaged. Faust 
felt strongly on this subject, and. placed 
his views on record in Latin hexameters 
and pentameters. 
_“ Credite mortales, noctis potatio mors est,” 
is one of his lines; and he wrote two more 
to the same effect in a medical work, of. 
which Widmann speaks knowingly, as 
though he himself had seen it. Here is 
the eminently prosaic couplet :— 
‘‘ Corporis atque animi mors est impletio 
ventris ; : 
Liberat a morbis sobrietas variis.”’ | 
. But from the moment the chroniclers 
take him in hand, Faust, as we first saw 
him, “ chattering,” ‘‘ boasting,” and ‘‘as- 
tonishing the common people,” loses his. 
identity. His actions remain the same, 
but his character is entirely changed. He 
keeps a dog, he flies through the air, his 
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house at a critical moment is shaken by 
an earthquake, and he applies, in facetious 
moods, his secret shaving-powder to the 
chins. of the vulgar. But his thoughts are 
now those of his biographer--evidently a 
theologian of the Reformed Church; and 
the problems which he sets himself to solve 
are those which agitated the period in 
which the materials of what has since 
been known as the Faust legend were 
first put together. The so-called ‘‘ story” 
contains more controversy than incidents. 
Each brief section of narrative is followed 
-by a long section of disquisition ; and the 
result is at once a tale and a tract, in 
which we are not only informed as to 
what befell Faust, but are also enlightened 
as to the errors of the Church of Rome. 
It is with the Evil Spirit, the enemy of 
God and of the human race, that Faust. 
enters into relations; and it is between 
him and Faust that the real drama takes 
place. | ; | 
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the Polish poet, Mickiewicz, in appropriate 
verse. Is it not remarkable that, whereas 
the German Faust wished to marry, but 
was not allowed to do so by Mephis-. 
topheles, the Polish Faust, a married man, 
sought to free himself by diabolical means | 
from his wife? | 

Twardowski seems to have been the 
only married man who ever sold himself 
to the devil, though not the only one 
who endeavoured to escape from his matri- 
monial responsibilities by getting the devil 
to relieve him of them. But Le Mystére. 
au Chevalier qui donna sa Femme au 
Diable has very little to do with the Faust 
legend. 

The wife of this wicked knight was 
saved by the intercession of the Holy. 
Virgin. So, we have seen, was Theo- 
philus of Syracuse when, like Faust, he 
had signed away his soul. But after the 
Reformation this means of escape was 
| only within reach of those necromancers. 
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who had preserved more or less perfectly 
the Catholic faith. Faust, moreover, was 
much more advanced in his opinions than 
the very primitive Theophilus, or than 
the simple-minded gentleman in the Contes 
Dévots, who was willing, if by so doing he 
could gain the heart of the woman he loved, 
to forsake God, but would not. on any 
account abandon the Holy Virgin. 

Faust did not believe in a future state, or 
at least had grave doubts on the subject. 
In his first interviews with Mephistopheles 
~he was uncertain whether he should sell 
himself at all; and he felt tolerably confi- 
dent that if he did sell himself he would 
be able at the last moment, either through 
repentance or by some other means, to 
cheat the devil and regain his liberty. 
_ Mephistopheles showed himself willing to 
make things easy for him, and contented | 
himself, as a first step, with presenting 
for his consideration, i in diplomatic fashion, 
a little convention in five points. 
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No. r exacted the denial of God; and 
Faust accepted it without much hesitation, 
resolved, as he was, at a fitting moment to 

abjure his impious renunciation. 

No. 2 obliged him to hate the human 
race; a condition which grieved him, as 
his fellow-creatures had done him no harm, 
and he bore no ill-will towards them. He 
could not, however, but yield on this point 
as on the preceding one. 

No. 3 required him to hate the clergy, 
who seem to have been regarded by the 
author of the legend—doubtless himself a 
clergyman—as holding a midway position 
between God and man. 

_No. 4 bound him never to set er in a 
church ; ‘and 

No.5 forbade his getting married. As 
Faust cared neither for Church nor clergy, 
and had at the time no wish to get married, 
he agreed readily to the three last points. 

Mephistopheles, on his side, pledged 
himself to execute all Faust’s commands 
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during a period of twenty-four years, at 
the expiration of which term Faust became 
his, body and soul. 

When everything was ready, Faust was 
informed that he must sign with his blood. 
A vein was opened; the precious liquid 
was put ina vessel on to the fire ; it boiled ; 
Mephistopheles handed Faust a pen; and 
the business was finished. 

Meanwhile there had been no question 
of Helen, still less of Gretchen, of whom 
no trace or suggestion is to be found in the 
earliest versions of the Faust legend. The 
primary object of the baffled magician had 
been to extend his knowledge ; and it was 
not until later chroniclers had developed 
the story in various directions, that, in 
connection with Article 5, the shadowy 
figure of a young German girl was intro- 
duced, which took form in subsequent 
editions, until at last, in the hands of 
Goethe, it bloomed into the charming 
personage of Margaret. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


GRADUAL TRANSFORMATION OF THE FAUST 
LEGEND FROM SPIESS TO GOETHE. 


But for the famous fifth point in the 
treaty between Faust and Mephistopheles, 
Margaret might never have existed; and 
now, as in the sixteenth century, the story 
‘of Faust would still have remained simply 
that of his selling himself to the fiend; of 
his disputations with Mephistopheles on 
the mysteries of earth, heaven, and, 
above all, hell; his repentance; his vain 
attempts.to escape from the power of the 
devil ; his increasing despair as the term 
of his contract draws to an end; ‘his ex- 
hortations to his admirers, the students, 
that his example may not be lost upon 
them ; and, finally, his death. Helen of | 
Troy, with her ‘‘coal- black hed cherry. 
lips, and neck like a white swan,” as she is. 
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described in old Spiess’s narrative, would 
probably not have been forgotten; though 
her part in the drama of Faust’s career, 
despite the fact that she lives with him as 
his wife and bears him a son, is not an 
important one. | 

Lovers of analogies may, perhaps, say 
that Helen is to Faust what Venus—in 
another legend, based on the same funda- 
mental idea—is to Tannhatiser. The 
principle is laid down in one of the 
numerous popular versions of the Faust: 
story that the devil likes “‘ the word” to be. 
‘followed by ‘‘the deed;” and though 
Faust, under pressure, has declared him- 
self in writing to be the enemy of God, 
man, the clergy, the Church, and marriage, 
he does not, in practice, show himself to 
be anything of the kind until (perhaps in 
connection with the last point) Helen is 
introduced, as if to console him for his 
inability to take a wife. 

He passes his time in holding “ disputa- 
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tions”? with Mephistopheles on _ high 
theological and metaphysical subjects; in 
playing ridiculous practical jokes; and in 
summoning to his presence the heroes and 
other personages of the Homeric poems, 
including Polyphemus, whom the author 
of the narrative compares with Goliath, 
and thereupon launches into the history 
of Samson. 

At last, in Spiess’s original version, 
Helen appears, and, remaining with Faust, 
becomes the mother of a child, who re- 
celves the name of Justus; which evi- 
dently suggested to Goethe the union of 
Faust and Helen, in the Second Part of 
Faust, to whom is born the child Eu- 
phorion. But in the story of the year 
1587, the appearance of Helen does not 
follow closely on Faust’s unlawful desire 
to get married. It was reserved for 
Widmann—who published his elaborate 
‘narrative and commentary twelve years 
-Jater, and who considered himself better 
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informed than his predecessor as to the 
true history of Faust—to establish the 
connection between Faust’s desire to get 
married and the substitution by Mephis- 
topheles of Helen for the legitimate wife 
who could not, on any account, be allowed 
to him. 

In a much shorter version than either 
of the preceding ones, published in 1728, 
and described by Scheible in Das Kloster, 
as the first of the ‘‘little story books” on 
the subject, Faust’s wish to get married 
takes the form of love for “a beautiful 
put poor girl, who was in service at a 
shopkeeper’s in his neighbourhood, and 
who would permit him nothing out of 
wedlock.” Faust had a very serious 
quarrel with Mephistopheles in regard to 
this damsel; and when he declared his 
intention of marrying her, whether his 
familiar spirit liked it or not, a mighty 
wind suddenly arose, and shook the house 
fas when Georgius Sabellicus Faustus, of 
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the University of Cracow, gave up the 
ghost), after which the building burst 
into flames; so that Faust was near 
being tormented with fire before his time. 
All the authors testify to the occurrence 
of this phenomenon as the emphatic ex- 
pression of the devil’s aversion to matri- 
mony.* But the editor of the narrative 
published in 1728 seems to have been the 
first to show that, as soon as the devil 
had frightened Faust out of all idea of 
marrying the future Margaret, he at once 
calmed and demoralised him by giving 
him Helen, in place of the “ beautiful 
but poor girl, who would permit him 
nothing out of wedlock.” 

In yet another edition of the Faust 
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* This may have suggested to Mr. Wills 
Faust’s proposal to marry Margaret, and 
the rage with which this proposal fills Me- 
phistopheles in the version of Goethe’s 
dramatic poem, produced with such brilliant 
success at the Lyceum Theatre. 7 
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legend, dated 1839, and which was doubt- 
less founded, in part at least, on Goethe’s 
dramatic poem, the Margaret episode, 
destined to be gradually developed until 
it should at last fill the framework of 
the whole story, has assumed larger 
dimensions and gained new features. The 
‘‘ beautiful but poor girl” has become 
the ‘‘ beautiful and modest daughter of 
honourable people,” whom Faust, ‘by 
the assistance of a procuress, and through . 
rich presents and deceitful promises, be- 
fools and brings to ruin.” Thereupon, 
when she became a mother and found 
herself deserted by her faithless one, 
‘‘she in distress killed her own infant, 
and was sentenced to undergo the punish- 
ment for child-murder. The story is 
quite credible,” continues the writer. 
“The devil would take good care that 
each word given by Faust should be 
followed by a deed, and when one bears. 
on his soul the soul of another, he is 
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already on the way to eternal damna- 
tion.” | | 

Neither Spiess nor Widmann say any- 
thing to indicate the existence of a 
Margaret, beyond telling us that Faust 
wished to get married; from which it 
may not unreasonably be inferred that 
there was someone he wished to marry, 
for we had already been assured that 
marriage in the abstract possessed no 
sort of attraction for him. 

It is certainly remarkable that the 
charming personage who in the end was 
to become the most interesting figure in 
the Faust story, should, in the earliest 
versions, have had no definite existence. 
‘Buther place in the tale was already marked 
from the beginning. She is the natural 
dramatic consequence of Article 5, which 
Faust was bound to observe, and which he 
is led, through the unconscious girl, to set 
at defiance, that he may fall more surely 
‘into the power of the fiend. But, though 
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century by century she grew in importance, 
it was not until Goethe breathed into her 
the breath of poetic life that this innocent 
and suffering agent, apparently in the 
damnation but ultimately in the salvation 
of Faust, was to be known by a name. _ 

Since Goethe’s time Margaret, adopted 
by the various painters, dramatists and 
composers whom she has fascinated and 
sometimes inspired, has had new beauty 
bestowed upon her, or at least has had- 
her own native beauty presented in new 
lights. Rembrandt painted Faust in his 
studio surrounded by magical apparatus ; 
Christopher Van Sichem had, at an earlier 
date, painted Faust and Mephistopheles ; 
Cornelius Kaulbach, Retsch, Delacroix, 
have, each in his own way, and according 
to his own particular genius, illustrated 
the great theme. But Ary Scheffer in 
dealing with the Faust subject devoted 
himself especially to Margaret and toscenes 
in which Margaret is the principal figure. | 
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“Ary Scheffer’s Gretchen,” said Heine, 
‘is indeed Goethe’s Gretchen, but she 
has read all Schiller ;”’ and when Scheffer’s 
own graceful representation of. Goethe’s 
Gretchen, penetrated with the spirit of 
Schiller, is set to music by Gounod, the 
result is the operatic Marguerite—or, by 
yet another transformation, Margherita— 
whom weall know, but whom Goethe would 
not, perhaps, have recognized. The old poet 
could scarcely, however, have declined to 
accept this charming personage as _ his 
own offspring; and unless he had chosen 
to disavow her grandfather, the Dutch 
painter, and her father, the French com- 
poser, he would of course have had the 
fullest right to claim the beautiful child in 
the character of great-grandfather. The 
original Gretchen was a much more homely 
flower than the species of white lily 
presented to us by Patti, Nilsson, and 
Albani, whose refined impersonation re- 
minds one of the Princess Elsa, daughter 
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of King Henry the Fowler, rather than of 
the little maid whose hands were so 
dirty—indeed, so “nasty”’—from house- 
work, and so coarse (“sie sind so garstig 
sind so rauh ’’)—that she wondered how 
Faust could kiss them; and who was so 
ignorant (she had certainly not read “all 
Schiller”) that she was unable to understand 
how so accomplished a gentleman could 
take any interest in her conversation, and 
this even after Faust has addressed to her 
the memorable words :— 


‘‘One look from you, one word delights me 
more 


Than all the wisdom of this world.” 
_ Her simple utterances are indeed 
delightful ; such for instance as— 

‘“ And think of me, if only for a moment ; 

I shall have time enough to think of you.” 

- InmakingGretchenso charming, Goethe 
seems to have acted in spite of his own 
original intention. Otherwise, why should 
Faust. have needed a magic potion to 
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make him fall in love with her? Why, 
above all, should Mephistopheles, in the 
lines immediately preceding those in which 
Faust for the first time addresses her, 
have exclaimed in a significant “aside ”: 
“With this draught in his body he will 
see in every woman a Helen?” 

- Goethe’s Gretchen tells the simple truth 
when she says that she is “ nota lady.” 
But this legendary utterance, proceeding 
from the refined young girl that Gretchen 
becomes when Scheffer has given her 
visible grace, and Gounod has taught her 
to sing, savours a, little of affectation, and 
in some measure justifies the coquettish 
view which Madame Lucca takes of the 
character—especially in Si as s first 
meeting with Faust. 

When, sixty years ago, Prince Puckler- 
‘Muskau told Goethe that he had seen 
Faust performed in a private theatre at 
Berlin, with music by Prince Radziwill, 
the venerable poet replied that “it must 
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have been very strange;” uttering at the 
same time the ambiguous remark that “all 
endeavours and experiments were to be 
honoured.” Far stranger would the inge- 
niously constructed—or rather cleverly 
trimmed—Parisian drama of Faust and 
Margaret have appeared to him; and 
curious indeed would he have found the 
opera composed by M. Gounod, on the 
Faust and Margaret drama as converted 
by skilful arrangers, MM. Barbier and 
Carré, into a libretto. ) 

Herr Wagner has expressed in - Opera 
and Drama needless indignation at the 
thought of William Tell having been set 
to music by an Italian; and there are at 
least equally good reasons for complaining 
that Faust should have had what promises 
to be its permanent operatic form, given to 
it by a Frenchman. The French have, 
indeed, during the last thirty or forty 
years, shown a peculiar persistency in 
taking as a subject for music what they 
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knew perfectly well to be a German 
legend. Three French composers of 
different degrees and kinds of talent, 
Mdlle. Louise Bertin, Hector Berlioz, and 
M. Gounod, have sinned in this manner ; 
and, to speak only of M. Gounod’s beauti- 
ful opera, it must be admitted that the 
two principal male personages of that 
‘work, wandering about as if in search of 
adventures, bear a far greater resemblance 
to the Lionel and Plunkett of Flotow’s 
Martha, than to the Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles of necromantic tradition. Goethe’s 
Faust was never intended for the stage; 
nor, even in the abridged stage versions 
prepared for the German theatres, can it 
be said to have become an acceptable stage- 
play. M.Gounod’s opera, on the other 
hand, has pleased the public everywhere, 
and nowhere more than in Germany, where, 
however, the managers, to mark their sense 
of the difference that exists between the 
work of the German poet and that of the 
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French dramatist and composer, give to 
the latter the name, not of Faust, but of 
Margaret. | 

' Thus, in the course of three centuries, 
the popular story of Faust has ‘gradually 
become transformed into the opera of 
Margaret. It is for Margaret, according 
to Gounod’s opera, that Faust sells him- 
self; and Margaret, having been loved, 
ruined, and abandoned, Mephistopheles. 
claims Faust as his prey. The Faust 
story is converted into the story of an aged 
student, who gives himself to the devil for 
renewed youth, and the love of a pretty 
girl ; and who is carried off to the devil as 
soon as the pretty girl has been destroyed, 
in body and mind, if not in soul. The 
public might say to Margaret, in the elo- 
quent words of Faust himself— 

‘One look from you, one word, delights 

me more 
Than all the wisdom of this world.” 


‘They prefer the story of Magaret’s love’ 
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to the record of Faust’s disputations with 
Mephistopheles and the history of his 
‘spiritual experience as he finds himself 
sinking more and more hopelessly into the 
power of the devil. Neither in Goethe’s 
Faust, nor in the Faust of the story-books, 
is the principal personage carried off to 
the infernal regions for his conduct to 
Margaret, which, if it might make angels 
weep, from devils could only elicit a smile. 
In Germany, as in England, the idea has 
got abroad that, at the end of the First 
Part, Faust is seized and borne away. So 
indeed he is, but to fresh adventures, not 
to eternal torments. Otherwise the action 
in the Second Part would take place in the 
lower world; and “ Helen of Troy’’ would 
not be Helen resuscitated, but Helen’s 
ghost. 

__ Geothe seems to have intended at one 
time to follow in the Second Part, as he 
had done in the First, the main incidents 
of the popular story. After the “ beautiful 
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but poor girl” of whom Faust became 
enamoured, but whom he was not allowed 
to marry, comes, as an essential part of 
the tale, the brilliant Helen, with whom 
there would be no question of marriage. 
In the old legend, Faust further visits the 
Court of the Emperor, and this also he 
does in Goethe’s Second Fart. 

The last three years of Faust’s life in 
the old story books—as also in Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus, based on Spiess’s nar- 
rative—are passed night after night in- 
mental and moral torments, of which, in 
the operatic version of Goethe’s dramatic 
poem, we naturally find no more trace than 
in the poem itself. The Faust of Spiess’s 
and of Widmann’s narrative is visited by 
repentance, and is thereupon called to 
account by Mephistopheles, and forced to 
renew his engagement, so that there may be 
no misunderstanding. He then questions 
his ‘‘ dear Mephistopheles ’’ more earnestly 
than ever as to the nature of eternal 
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punishment; and Mephistopheles civilly 
explains it to him, by the image of a stone, 
which, heated, made red-hot, and then put 
to cool, may be heated again and again 
for an indefinite period. 

‘“‘The pain of hell consists,” moreover 
says Mephistopheles, “in hell’s lying at the 
foot of Heaven, from which the infernal 
abyss is. plainly visible, but quite in- 
accessible.” Vividly realising the terrors 
of his approaching end, Faust now suffers 
so much that one night he wakes Mephis- 
topheles and asks him if he is not already 
in hell. Mephistopheles scouts the idea. 
‘‘The torments that await the damned 
go far beyond all that can be pictured by the 
imagination,” he tells him ; adding, when 
Faust shudders with alarm, that heis grieved 
to see him so timid. ‘‘ Put a bold face on the 
matter,” he continues, with truly diabolical 
pleasantry, ‘“‘and think of the number of 
Jews, Saracens, and sinners of all kinds 
whom you will have with you.” Before his 
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death, Faust, who had already written his 
memoirs for the benefit of humanity, 
addresses some few last words to his 
former pupils. He prays in vain 
that the devil, while torturing his 
body to all eternity, will yet spare 
his soul. Then, at night, a noise of 
hissing and shrieking is heard; and, 
when the students enter the room the 
next morning, they find the remains of 


the unhappy doctor scattered about the 
floor. 


Of Zito, the Bohemian Faust, some 
account may be found in Scheible’s 
Kloster. Zito possesses neither the in- 
tellectual elevation, nor the spiritual 
aspirations of the Faust celebrated 
by Spiess and Widmann. But he 
mystifies peasants, cheats horse-dealers, 
and indulges in various ‘‘ shaves ”— 
including the removal of the beard by 
means of arsenic—like the Faustus of 
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the German chroniclers, and of our own 
Marlowe. 

Twardowski, the Polish Faust, besides 
being a great practical joker, is popularly 
believed—as was at one time the Faust of 
Germany—to have invented printing. His 
life may be studied in a monograph, with 
illustrations, published some seventeen 
years ago at Vienna, under the title of 
Twardowski; oder Der Polnischer Faust. 
Entering Russia from Poland in the year 
1863, with a copy of this harmless work 
in my possession, I was required to give it 
up, and on claiming it afterwards at the 
Censor’s office at Moscow, where it had 
been sent on, was assured that it was a 
political pamphlet of a most revolutionary 
character. ‘‘ Twardowski,” said the far- 
seeing officials, ‘‘represents Poland, the 
devil is Russia, and the author of this 
insidious publication would. show that 
Poland is bound to Russia by a compact 
of diabolical origin.” Thus, several cen- 
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turies after his death, Twardowski was 
still destined to mystify the vulgar. 
I, however, was the victim of his last 
practical joke, for my Jwardowskt was 
confiscated. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS OF THE Faust 
STORY, FROM SPIESS TO HEINE. 


As if with a presentiment that never 
would another man have dealings with 
the devil (and of these negotiators with 
the fiend Faust was, indeed, to be the 
last), the old story-tellers repeated of 
Faust all the tales that had ever been 
told of anyone else in the same position. 
Thus Faust took miraculous flights, like 
Robert the Devil, like Pope Sylvester, 
and like Simon Magus, who is reported 
to have raised himself in the air before 
Nero, and to have been brought down 
suddenly to the ground by a counter 
miracle, performed by the Apostles Peter 
and Paul. Indeed, in connection with 
-Faust’s atmospheric. expeditions, ~ the 
writer of the oldest version of the Faust 
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story points out that our Lord was 
similarly carried by Satan to the roof of 
the Temple, and to the summit of the 
Mount. 

Like Cornelius Agrippa, and the afore- 
said Pope Sylvester, Faust kept a dog, 
whose eyes on occasion glared till they 
looked like coals of fire. Like Zito, 
the. Bohemian magician, he in one of his 
gay moments transformed a horse and 
cart into a bundle of hay. Like Sylvester 
and like Twardowski, the Pole, he suffered 
from that ‘‘damned equivocation of the 
fiend,” which also troubled a certain 
Scottish gentleman who had transactions 
with the infernal powers; for as_ the 
‘fiend,’ after making his victim swear 
never to go to Jerusalem, or to Rome, 
contrived to catch Sylvester in the Jeru- 
salem church at a place called ‘‘ Rome,” 
near Cracow, so by a similar trick 
Mephistopheles caught Faust. Sylvester, 
surprised by the devil’s agent preaching 
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inside Jerusalem,. when he had sworn 
never to go to Jerusalem (‘‘a place for- 
bidden to us devils,” he had been told), 
was held to be checkmated; and he was 
carried off to the infernal regions, his 
dog which he had left outside the church, - 
howling dismally the while. Twardowski, 
being still entitled to demand the execu- 
tion of one last remaining wish, is known 
to have called upon the devil to marry 
his wife, Madame Twardowska: a requisi- 
tion which so alarmed the evil spirit, that, 
breaking his compact, he took to flight, 
leaving Twardowski a free man. 

In some versions of the Faust legend, 
Faust is similarly entrapped at an inn, of 
-which “Rome” is the sign; while in yet 
another version he entraps Mephistopheles, 
by proposing to him the alternative of 
going to ‘ Rome,” or breaking his 
compact, and would have discomforted 
him altogether, had not Mephistopheles, 
suddenly, by way of last card, pro- 
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duced Helen of Troy, through whose 
charms Faust is once more brought 
within the devil’s power. Neither, how- 
ever, in Spiess’s or in Widmann’s ancient 
narrative does this incident occur, but 
only in a popular ballad on the Faust 
subject, much later in origin than the 
Spiess and Widmann books. 

Apart from the rhymed ballads and the 
popular narratives, great and small—that 
of Widmann is a prose epic with a com- 
mentary appended toeach book—the Faust 
subject was treated in puppet-show dramas 
and popular plays; and the stage history 
of Faust began, as everyone knows, in 
England. Heine, in his Doktor Faust, 
ein Tanz-poem—being the libretto of a 
ballet which he wrote in 1850 for Mr. 
Lumley, but which was never produced— 
derives the subject of Marlowe’s Faust 
partly from the impressive old story pub- 
lished by Spiess, partly from an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the legend of Theophilus, 
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which Heine supposes Rutebceuf, the 
trouvere, to have borrowed for his miracle- 
play of Theophilus. 

Heine, when he discussed the subject 
of Faust in Die Romantische Schule, was 
convinced that the historical Faust was 
the old printer of that name; the ‘“‘same 
Faust,” in his own words, “ who invented 
printing, and who lived at a time when 
people were beginning to preach against 
the powerful authority of the Church, and 
independently to attack it.” Apart from 
the dislike which the Church, if it could 
have foreseen to what results the invention 
would lead, might well have entertained 
for printing, the monastic orders have 
been accused of objecting to it as putting 
an end to the copying trade, of which oy 
had practically a monoply. 

Thus the story that Faust the printer 
was sold to the devil might have had its 
origin simply in the malice of the clergy, 
whose interests were threatened by his 
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invention. A serious joker, however, has 
argued that Faust the printer was called 
“professor of the black art,” because the 
art in which he worked was literally a 
black one. If Faust the printer had ever 
been suspected by his contemporaries, or 
by the generation immediately succeeding 
his _own, of having sold himself to the 
devil, the most rational explanation of the 
belief would be the astonishment of the 
public at the power he possessed, and 
which he exercised in secret, of multi- 
plying copies of a book rapidly and without 
limit as to number. But neither the con- 
temporaries of John Faust the printer, 
who died towards 1470, nor those of 
George Faust—‘‘ Faust, junior,” as he 
called himself—who was in full activity as. 
professor of magic at Cracow in the first 
years of the sixteenth century, seem to 
have known anything of the rumour so 
popular at a later period as to the printer's 
relations with the infernal powers. 
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When, nearly twenty years after the 
publication of Die Romantische Schule, 
Heine undertook to compose a ballet on 
the subject of Faust, he put aside the old 
printer, and recognised the fact that the 
Faust of necromantic tradition was the 
professor of Cracow, spoken of by Luther, 
Melancthon, ‘Weiher, and the Abbot 
Tritheim, of Wurtzburgh, and with whom 
Melancthon, according to Manlius, the col- 
lector of his Table Talk, was well acquainted. 
Heine, like Meyerbeer in similar circum- 
tances, knew better than to touch the 
Faust of Goethe. M. Blaze de Bury 
has told us, in his Recollections of Meyerbeer, 
that that great composer could not be. 
induced to undertake an opera on the 
subject of Faust, which, he held, had 
already received its appropriate and per- 
manent form. He was willing to set the 
songs to music, and to furnish interludes, 
but would not hear of the work itself being 
reduced to the shape and style ofa libretto. 
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Strangely enough, Meyerbeer was the very 
composer whom Goethe, conversing with 
Eckermann, had named as best fitted for 
setting Faust to music. ‘‘ A German who 
could write Italian music” was what 
Goethe wanted for this work. 

If. Meyerbeer shrunk from the idea of 
making Gretchen a prima donna, still less 
could Heine think of turning her intoa 
premiere danseuse. There is no question, 
then, of Margaret in Heine’s Tanz-poem. 
Margaret, indeed, belongs to Goethe; but 
Dr. Faust belongs to every one. He had 
been dealt with by at least fifty authors, of 
whom two—Marlowe and the anonymous 
writer of the old story-book published by 
Spless—were true poets, before Goethe 
took him in hand. There are a dozen 
printed versions extant of the Faust story, 
in prose and in verse, and as many of the 
-puppet-show plays, and other popular 
dramas on the same subject, which, with 
performers who improvised the details, 
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assumed new features according as they 
were represented at Ulm, at Strasburg, at 
Augsburg, at Cologne, or at Berlin; while, 
apart from Goethe’s work, about thirty 
pieces based on the old Faust legend had 
been produced at regular theatres in 
Germany up to the time (1829) when the 
Faust of Goethe was, for the first time, 
publicly performed in that country. 

Faust had even been made into a ballet 
more than a century before Heine agreed 
so to treat it for Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
A playbill of the Vienna Opera House, 
which Scheible (who reproduces it in Das 
Kloster) assigns to the year 1730, announces 
the performance of a ballet called Dr. 
Faust, which is to combine the features 
of ‘“‘German comedy, English pantomime, 
and Italian opera.” A programme of the 
action of the piece sets forth that in the 
opening scene, Faust, wearied with vain 
study, is tempted by Mephistopheles, who 
offers to place before him, “the most 
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beautiful women from all the four quarters 
of the globe.” After a little hesitation, 
Faust consents to sign the usual compact, 
and the scene terminates, like the first act 
of Gounod’s opera, with a duet for Faust 
and Mephistopheles. In Heine’s ballet, to 
which, as Mr. Lumley tells us inhis Memoirs, 
the name of “‘ Mephistophela’”’ was to have 
been given (it was published under that 
title in the Revue des Deux Mondes, though 
Heine, in the German version printed at 
Hamburg in 1851, calls it Der Doktor 
Faust), a whole series of beautiful women 
are exhibited by the female Mephistopheles 
for the entertainment of her victim. | 
But instead of being women of no indi- 
viduality from various parts of the world, 
as in the old Viennese ballet, the apparition 
with which Heine’s choregraphic Faust 
is gratified are dancing celebrities of the 
highest character. As history and the 
Bible do not yield a sufficient number of 
‘eminent female dancers to supply the 
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requirements of a ballet designed on the 

model of Heine’s Mephistophela, the 
author introduced a certain number of 
male dancers; which presupposes on the 
part of Dr. Faust a passion, not merely 
for dancing girls with beautiful figures, 
graceful movements, and expressive ges- 
tures, but for dancing as anart. Thus 
Mephistophela is made to call up and 
exhibit to Faust, ‘‘ David dancing before 
the Ark: ””’ a scene which, if presented at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, would scarcely 
have been applauded, would, perhaps, have 
been hissed, and might even have been 
hooted. 

Heine, in publishing his Doktor Faust, 
gave with it an introduction and a com- 
mentary; and it can scarcely be dis-: 
respectful to this wittiest of poets, and 
most poetical of wits, to say, in regard 
to the Tanz-poem, that the introduction 
and commentary are the best part of it. 
No English reader need be told why 
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Heine’s Mephistophela was never produced 
in England. The amiable Mr. Lumley 
assured Heine that the ballet-master 
objected to the work for technical reasons ; 
and Heine thereupon wrote in the intro- 
duction to Der Doktor Faust that, as there 
had been no previous instance of a poet’s 
composing a piece for dancers, Mepiusto- 
phela had been refused “par esprit de corps 
de ballet.” He forgot that his friend 
Théophile Gautier had, on the basis of 
Heine’s own beautiful legend, composed 
the ballet of Guselle, in which Perrot, 
Mr. Lumley’s ballet-master (who was 
alleged to have refused Mephistophela), had 
so often appeared with his beautiful wife, 
Carlotta Grisi. 


A female Mephistopheles is intelligible 
enough; but though, from the witch of 
‘Endor to the witches who appeared to 
- Macbeth, and from the Amber Witch to 
the witches who, not two centuries ago, 
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were drowned at Paisley, there have always 
been women who were reputed to have 
dealings with the devil, yet we should look 
in vain for a female counterpart to Faust. 
A male counterpart, however, has been 
found for Faust in Don Juan; who, most 
unspiritual of heroes, was by character 
Faust’s antithesis. It had occurred to a 
German dramatist named Grabbe, who 
seems to have written his work before the 
publication of the Second Part of Faust, and 
under the impression that Faust was ulti- 
mately damned, that Faust and Don Juan 
were equally sure to go to the devil at last. 
Faust deliberately sacrifices himself before- 
hand by written compact, whereas Don 
Juan contracts liabilities, neglects warn- 
ings, braves and insults the messenger of 
justice when his last hour is approaching, 
and ultimately, without having madé any 
bargain on the subject, incurs the same 
inevitable penalty as Faust himself. The 
ultimate fate of Faust is not merely fore- 
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shadowed, but is duly marked out for him 
from the beginning. He is lost before he 
moves a step.. Don Juan, on the other 
hand, advances gradually from crime to 
crime, and from scepticisnr to profanity, 
until he at last finds himself in a plight 
which Faust knew from the first must at 
a given time be his. 7 

By a cruel stroke of irony, Herr Grabbe 
has furnished a single heroine for his 
brace of heroes. He apparently thought 
that one woman might well serve forthe 
destruction of both; and his Donna Anna 
is made to play the part at once of Donna 
_Anna towards Don Juan, and of Margaret 
towards Faust. In the final scene Faust 
is carried down to the infernal regions by 
the Mephistopheles of the piece, who 
| bears no distinctive name, but is called 
vaguely “the Knight.” Having disposed 
of Faust, “the Knight” returns, assists” 
- coldly as a spectator at the supper offered 
by Don Juan to the statue of the Com- 
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mandant, and when at last the Man of 
Stone disappears, assuring Don Juan that 
he and his assassin will now ‘“‘ meet no 
more,” seizes the unrepentant sceptic 
and bears him off in the midst of flames 
and of Leporello’s shrieks to the place 
of torment which has so lately received 
Faust. ‘Now follow Faust,” says “the 
Knight” to his second victim ; adding that 
‘‘in different carriages”’ Faust and Don 
Juan had both been travelling towards 
the same goal. 

‘“‘The Knight’s”’ parting phrase bears, 
and is doubtless intended to bear, a double 
‘meaning. Faust’s longing for increased 
knowledge had rapidly taken the form of 
a desire for female beauty ; and Don Juan 
had from the beginning made no secret 
of the fact that to him, as at a later 
period to Richardson’s Lovelace, girl, 
not gold” was the chief object of ‘exist- 
ence. But say that Faust’s offence con- 
sisted above all in his having presumed 
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to question the supernatural powers as 
Don Juan defied them, then it was a 
similar kind of irreligion which led each 
of these subjects of Divine venecance to 
eternal punishment. 

Grabbe, in his little-known work, seems 
to have intended not only to exhibit syn- 
thetically and side by side two legendary 
personages of the same family, whose 
points of resemblance (as of difference) 
had before been indicated analytically ; 
but also to combine in the same play two 
dramatic fables, which separately had 
enjoyed about equal popularity, and of 
the same kind: one in the north, the 
other in the south of Europe. ' 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
WHENCE COMES MEPHISTOPHELES ? 


I have endeavoured to show that the 
Faustus of the first century was the 
original Faust, and that Simon Magus 
was the original Mephistopheles. The 
origin of Margaret has also been dealt with. 
But whence comes, not the personage of 
Mephistopheles, but his name ? 

If the Faust story is not the ancient 
story of Theophilus modified, or rather 
transformed, in order to suit the spirit of 
the Reformation period in Germany, it is 
still more certain that Faust personally is 
not Theophilus, to whom, by his original 
want of faith, and by his character gene- 
rally, he bears no resemblance whatever. 
In regard, moreover, to the mere name, 
how (as has been already asked) could 
Theophilus have been changed into 
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‘‘ Faust ’’—or ‘‘ Faustus,’’ which is the 
older form of the name—in Spiess’s book 
of 1587, and in Marlowe’s play of only 
a few years later? By what process, above 
all, could the plain, matter-of-fact Jew 
who transacted business with Theophilus 
have become the subtle, intellectual Me- 
phistophilus who carries on endless dis- 
putations with Faustus and enlightens 
him even when he is hurrying him to 
perdition ? The Jew of the Theophilus 
story is nameless. What the meaning 
and origin of the name of Mephistophiles 
may be no one has yet been able to 
discover. — 

He was certainly not ‘‘the enemy of 
light’’—#f ¢wrés @iA0s, as Signor Boito in the 
preface to his own Mefistofele suggests ; 
though the light with which he illumined 
the unhappy Faust was doubtless of the 
infernal kind. Signor Boito, however, had 
in view the Mephistopheles of Goethe, who 
‘is not precisely the Mephistopheles of 
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Spiess and Widmann. Both are accom- 
plished cynics. But the medizval Mephis- 
topheles, unlike the modern one, has always 
in his perpetual disputations the better of 
Faust, and is held in theological matters 
to know the absolute truth, whereas the 
sceptical Faust (Faustus, that is to say) 1s 
supposed, as regards things divine, to be 
plunged in the deepest ignorance. Several 
German  lexicographers had _ already 
adopted the ‘‘not the friend of light” 
etymology before it was put forward by 
Signor Boito. It would be scarcely more 
fantastic to derive the name of Faust, the 
opponent of the dark i a ica from 
dé, to shine. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert, in the preface to his 
Gretchen, has quite another origin for the 
mysterious word, and looks upon Mephis- 
topheles as ‘‘a lover of the mephitic;”’ as 
he indeed: was. One very droll derivation 
-proposed—I forgot by whom—for the 
name of Faust’s mortal foe is «4 Fausto 
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¢isos. The name in the early Faust books 
was written sometimes ‘‘ Mephistopheles,” 
sometimes ‘‘ Mephistophiles;’’ while Mar- 
lowe, apparently by a mere error of 
transcription, spelt it ‘‘ Mephistophilis.”’ 

But nothing, really, can be made of the 
name; and what, perhaps, is still more 
remarkable is, that until the year 1587, the 
year of the first Faust book, this strange 
sonorous name is nowhere to be found. 
It is impossible to admit that it can sud- 
denly have come into being through a 
simple freak of fancy on the part of a tale- 
writer ; and that in a work full of the deepest 
significance the name given to one of.the 
two principal persons (there being no Gret- 
chen in the first Faust book) possesses no 
more meaning than “ Rigdum Funnidos” 

‘‘ Chrononautonthologos.” 

gr nea to trace the word to a 
‘Hebrew root have hitherto been attended 
with no fortunate results; nor does a recent 
: suggestion made by a writer in the Sz. 
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Fames's Gazette, that the original form of 
“Mephistopheles” may have been ‘‘Mephis- 
tophiel” seem likely to lead to anything. 
The idea of the writer is, apparently, 
that ‘‘ Mephistophiel” may have been 
a wicked angel, like the Ariel and Raniel, 
overcome by Gabriel and Uriel, in Milton’s 
battle of the angels. 

The diabolical agent in earlier stories of 
compacts with the fiend was alwaysa Jew ; 
and for this reason the unknown author of 
the first Faust legend might have thought 
it fit and proper to give the ‘honest 
broker ’’ who deals with Faust, a Hebrew 
name Latinized, as if to match the Latin 
name of Faustus. ‘‘Asmodei”’ has thus 
‘been turned into “ Asmodeus.” Only in 
the case of Mephistopheles no Hebrew 
original can be found. There are two 
_“* Mephibosheths’”’ mentioned in the Bible, 
one the son, the other the grandson, of 
Saul, But there is nothing Mephis- 
- tophelian in either of them. 
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In the first account ever published of 
Mephistopheles (by Spiess, 1587) Faust 
himself describes his diabolical attendant 
as ‘‘the emissary now present, Mephis- 
topheles by name, servant of the Prince 
Infernal in the East ;’”’ to whom he assigns 
his soul for value to be received. In a 
formal compact nothing, of course, is said 
about the garb of the persons signing it. 
But the narrator of the original story 
describes Mephistopheles as wearing the 
hood and cloak of a monk. Goethe intro- 
duces him in the apparel of a travelling 
scholar ; and in the second act of Goethe’s 
dramatic poem Mephistopheles speaks of 
himself as wearing a red jacket laced with 
gold, anda cap with a cock’s feather in it ; 
‘not a scarlet tunic with continuations to 
_match—the costume now in favour with our 
leading baritones. He advises Faust to 
dress precisely like him; and while it is 
‘probable that the two intimate friends 
would have adopted similar fashions, it is 
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certain that Faust could not have shown 
himself in public with a servant of the 
“ Prince Infernal in the East” clothed in 
the flaming livery of his master. 

Margaret, with her spiritual vision, sees 
that Mephistopheles is a demon; but 
Martha, viewing him with the eye of the 
body, finds him a perfect gentleman both 
in appearance and manners. The Zamiel 
of Der Freischiitz, who appears only at rare 
intervals in a wood to an accompaniment 
of thunder and lightning, may wear fire- 
‘coloured garments and compromise no 
one. Mephistopheles, however, has as- 
sumed the part of a man of the world,. 
and to act it with success should, first of 
all, look it. Despite the miraculous cha- 
racter of many of the incidents, there is 
no reason why such portions of the Faust 
drama as allow of it should not be played 
with some regard to nature; and it is 
not natural that Faust should associate 
habitually and constantly with a devil in 
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scarlet and that the said devil should be 
accepted by students and townspeople as, 
‘more or less, one of themselves. 
Mephistopheles is in the first act a 
travelling scholar, in the second a “ gentle- 
man,” as they say in the police reports, 
“of fashionable exterior ;” and this last 
character he maintains until Margaret is 
tormented by him in the cathedral scene, 
where his language, however natural 
from a member of the diabolical service, 
is quite unworthy of the part he, has 
assumed on earth. Here Mephistopheles 
shows himself the fiend he really is, and 
might be presented with hoofs and a tail. 
But in the first three acts (of the opera), 
and until the middle of the fourth, he has, 
together with a very sinister expression of 
countenance, ‘“‘the courtier’s, scholar’s, 
soldier’s, eye, tongue, sword.” | 
Heine, speaking in many places of the | 
Faust legend, makes nowhere any sugges- 
tion as to the origin of the name of. 
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Mephistopheles. Since the days of Theo- 
philus, and of the Bourgeois qui aima 
une Dame (strange bourgeois !), the con- 
tractor for men’s souls is no longer a Jew: 
but he is the lineal descendant of the 
fallen angels mentioned in Genesis, who, 
according to Heine, citing a Hebrew tradi- 
tion on the subject, discovered diamonds, 
the more effectually to tempt the daughters 
of men. How well they had divined the 
weakness of the female heart! Accord- 
ingly, when Faust tells Mephistopheles 
that he cannot wait to gain Margaret’s 
affections by ordinary means, but that she 
must be seduced at once, the tempter, true 
to his origin, thinks at once of diamonds. 
He speaks of them afterwards as “ buried 
treasure,” which he can at any moment 
disinter. | 

What a pity that Goethe himself was 
never questioned as to the origin of the 
name Mephistopheles. Not a word on 
the subject is to be found, either in 
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Goethe’s Correspondence with Schiller, or 
in his Conversations with Eckermann. One 
looks in vain for a. derivation of the name 
to the Warter Buch of the brothers Grimm. 
Death caused that work to be abandoned 
before the letter “‘ M ” had been reached. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
GOETHE'S FAUST.—FIRST PART. 


It is no proof of ignorance not to know 
the story of Goethe’s Faust, nor of want 
of intelligence not to understand it. If it 
were quite intelligible it would not have 
been made the subject of innumerable 
commentaries, which have had the usual 
effect of making the poet’s meaning more 
obscure than before. 

“ The Germans ”’ said Goethe himself, re- 
ferring to this very subject, ‘‘ are certainly 
strange people.* By their deep thoughts 
and ideas, which they seek in everything, 
and fix upon everything, they make life 
much more burdensome than is necessary. 
Have the courage simply to give yourself 
up to your impressions ; allow yourself to 
-be delighted, moved, elevated, nay, in- 
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structed and inspired for something great ; 
but do not imagine all is vanity if it is not 
abstract thought and idea. 

“Then they come and ask, ‘ What idea 
I meant to embody in my Faust ?’ as if 
I knew myself and could tell them. From 
heaven, through the world to hell, would 
indeed be something ; but this is no idea, 
only a course of action. And, further, that 
the devil loses the wager, and that a man 
continually struggling from difficult errors 
towards something better should be re- 
deemeed is an effective, and to many a 
good, enlightening thought; but it is no 
idea lying at the foundation of the whole 
and of every individual scene. It would 
have been a fine thing, indeed, if I had 
strung so rich, varied and highly diversified 
a life, as I have brought to view in Faust, 
upon the slender string of one pervading 
idea. | | 

“It was in short,” continued Goethe, 
si not in my line, as a poet, to strive to 
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embody anything abstract. I received in ~ 
my mind impressions, and those of a 
sensual, animated, charming, varied, hun- 
dredfold kind, just as a lively imagination 
presented them; and I had, as a poet, 
nothing more to do than artistically round 
off and elaborate such views and impres- 
sions, and by means of a lively representa- 
tion so bring them forward that others 
might receive the same impressions in 
hearing or reading my representation of 
them. | 

‘ If I still wished, asa poet, to represent 
any idea, I would do it in short poems, 
where a decided unity could prevail, and 
where a complete survey would be easy, 
as, for instance, in the Metamorphosis of 
Animals, that of the plants, the poem | 
Bequest (Vermachtniss), and many others. 
The only production of greater extent, in 
which I am conscious of having laboured 
to set forth a pervading idea, is probably 
my Wahlverwandtschaften. This novel has 
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thus become comprehensible to the under- 
standing, but I will not say that it is 
therefore better. I am rather of the 
opinion that the more incommensurable, 
and the more incomprehensible to the 
understanding a poetic production is, so 
much the better is it.” 

When a young English officer, described 
in the Conversations as ‘‘ Mr. H.,” told 
Goethe that he was reading Faust, but 
found it somewhat difficult, Goethe laughed, 
and replied, ‘‘I would not have advised 
‘you to undertake Faust. It is mad stuff, 
and goes quite beyond all ordinary feeling. 
But since you have done it of your own 
accord, without asking my advice, you will 
see how you will get through. Faust is 
so strange an individual, that only few can 
sympathise with his internal condition. 
Then the character of Mephistopheles is, 
on account of his irony, and also because. 
he is a living result of an extensive 
acquaintance with the world, also very 
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difficult. But ie will see what a 
open upon you.” 

Goethe also said, in recognifion of what 
his friend, M. Ampére, had already written 
on the subject, that the incredulous and 
satirical part of his nature was reflected 
in Mephistopheles, and the speculative 
and trustful part of it in Faust. It is 
important to remember this in connection 
with the Second Part: where Faust is 
sometimes the personage of the old 
legends, at. others a mere symbol, at 
others, again, Goethe himself. 
| Goethe, too, with the fullest candour, 
admitted that in Faust (and here he was 
speaking of the First Part alone) there 
existed a certain obscurity, which, he said, 
was one of the things people liked in it. 

Nor was he unwilling to admit that 
there were inconsistencies in the work. 
‘“ Where,” he asked, ‘‘are such incon- 
sistencies not to be found ?”’ | 

“We need not go far,” said Goethe to 
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Eckermann; “after some reflection, I could 
show you a dozen of them in Shakespeare. 
Only take Macbeth. When the lady 
would animate her husband to the deed 
she says :— | 

‘T have given suck,’ &c. 
Whether this be true or not does not 
appear; but the lady says it, and she 
must say it in order to give emphasis to 
her speech. But in the course of the 
piece, when Macduff hears the account of 
the destruction of his family, he exclaims 
in wild rage :— 

‘He has no children ! ’ 

*“These words of Macduff contradict 
those of Lady Macbeth; but this does not 
trouble Shakespeare. Thegrand point with 
him'is the force of each speech, and as 
‘the lady, in order to give the highest 
emphasis to her words, must say ‘I have 
given suck,’ so, fr the same purpose. 
Macduff must say ‘He has no children!’ 

‘Generally,’ continued Goethe, ‘ we 
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must not judge too exactly and narrowly 
the pencil touches of a painter, or the 
words of a poet; we should rather con- 
template and enjoy a work of art that has 
been produced in a bold and free spirit, 
and, if possible, with the same spirit. 

‘‘Thus it would be foolish if, from the — 
words of Macbeth— 

‘Bring forth male children only!’ &c., 
the conclusions were drawn that the lady 
was a young creature who had not yet 
borne any children, and it would be 
equally foolish if we were to go still further 
and say that the lady must be represented 
on the stage as a very youthful person.” 

With a good nature which reminds one 
ef Mozart at Prague—so delighted with | 
the popularity of his beautiful melodies 
among all kinds and classes of people—_ 
Goethe rejoiced greatly at finding himself. 
translated into French. He had said that 
he should like to see Faust turned into. 
sixteenth century French—the French of 
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Clément Marot. But this was not to be. 
He declared that he liked himself in Gérard 
de Nerval’s translation better than in the 
original. His thoughts expressed in another 
tongue came back to him, he said, with 
the freshness of novelty. 

With Eugéne Delacroix’s lithographic 
drawings of scenes from Faust he had 
better reason to be pleased, and they 
filled him with admiration. 7 

‘“ Goethe laid before me,” says Ecker- 
mann, in reference to these truly poetical 
designs, ‘‘a lithograph, representing the 
‘scene where Faust and Mephistopheles, 
on their way to free Margaret from prison, 
are rushing by the gallows at night on 
two horses. Faust rides a black horse, 
which gallops with all its might, and 
seems, as well as its rider, afraid of the 
spectres under the gallows. They’ ride 
so fast that Faust can scarcely keep his 
seat; the current of air has blown off 
his cap, which, fastened by straps about 
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his neck, flies far behind him. He has 
turned his fearful, enquiring face to 
Mephistopheles, and is listening to his 
words. Mephistopheles, on the contrary, 
sits quiet and unmoved, like a being of 
a higher order. He rides no living 
horse, for he loves not what is living ; 
indeed, he does not need it, for his | 
will moves him with the swiftness he re- 
quires. He has a horse simply because he 
must look as if he were riding, and it has 
been quite enough for him to find a beast, 
that is a mere bag of bones, from the first 
field he has come to. It is of a bright colour, 
and seems to be phosphorescent amid the 
darkness of the night. It is neither bridled 
nor saddled, but goes without such append- 
ages. The supernatural rider sits easily 
and negligently, with his face turned 
towards Faust in conversation. The 
opposing element of air does not exist for 
him; neither he nor his horse feel anything 
of it. Nota hair of either is stirred. 
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“We expressed much pleasure at this 
ingenious composition. ‘I must avow,’ 
said Goethe, ‘ that I myself did not think 
it out so perfectly. Here is another. What 
say you to this?’ 

‘‘T saw a representation of the wild drink- 
ing scene in Auerbach’s cellar, at the all- 
important moment when the wine sparkles 
up into flames, and the brutality of the 
drinkers is shown in the most varied ways. 
All is passion and movement; Mephisto- 
pheles also maintains his usual composure. 
The wild cursing and screaming, and the 
drawn knife of the man who stands next 
him, are to bim nothing. He has seated 
himself on a corner of the table, dangling 
his legs. His upraised finger is enough to 
subdue flame and passion. | 

‘‘ The more one looked at this excellent 
design the greater seemed the intelligence 
of the artist, who made no figure like 
another, but in each one expressed some 
different part of the action. © 
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‘**M. Delacroix,’ said Goethe, ‘is aman 
of great talent, who found in Faust his 
proper element. The French censure his 
wildness, but it suits him well here. He 
will, I hope, go through all Faust and I. 
anticipate a special pleasure from the 
Witches’ Kitchen and the scenes on the 
Brocken. We can see that he has a good 
knowledge of life, for which a city like 
Paris has given him the best opportunities." 
I observed that such designs greatly con- 
duced to the comprehension of a poem. 

““* Undoubtedly,’ said Goethe, ‘ for the 
more perfect imagination of such an artist 
constrains us to think the situations as” 
beautiful as he conceived them himself; 
and if I must confess that M. Delarcroix 
has, in some scenes, surpassed my own 
notions, how much more will the reader 


find all in full life and surpassing his 
imagination ?’”’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
GOETHE'S FAUST.—SECOND PART. 


There can be no reason for writing 
independent commentaries on Faust, since 
Goethe has himself set forth in the simplest 
language—in recorded conversations and 
in printed pages of his own writing—what 
he meant by the work. But Goethe had 
only himself to blaine if, sixty years ago, 
and several years before the publication 
of the Second Part, the whole drift of 
his Faust was mistaken by the various 
dramatists, who in France, England, and 
Germany itself, undertook to place it on 
the stage. 

In 1825 Faust was produced at Paris, and 
naturally with more than one departure 
from the original. Prince Puckler-Muskau 
saw the performance, and he tells us in the 
narrative of his travels that the great 
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success in the piece was a waltz executed 
‘by Mephistopheles with Martha! The 
newly-imported German waltz was at that 
time the rage in Paris. It served to give 
a German stamp to any work in which it 
might be introduced; and no German 
representation was considered thoroughly 
German without it. Even in a dramatic 
version of Werther (as I am assured by 
one who witnessed it) a waltz was brought 
in. It was danced in the most sentimental 
style by Werther and Charlotte. In 182s, 
thanks no doubt to the favour with which 
it had been received by the Parisians, 
Faust was produced in London. The 
year afterwards it was given privately at 
Berlin, with music by Prince Radziwill. 
Apart from the various dramatists and 
composers who, long before the publica- 
tion of the Second Part, regarded the First 
Part of Faust asa complete work, such seems 
to have been the view of Shelley, when 
he translated certain scenes from Faust ; 
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of Byron, when he dedicated to its author 
the tragedy of Werner, and of Scott, 
when he addressed to Goethe the long 
letter of homage and friendship, preserved 
in Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe— 
known to English readers by the more 
appropriate title of Goethe’s Conversations 
with Eckermann. 

From the year 1825 (seven years 
before the completion of Faust) even to 
the present day, nearly all the dramatists 
and composers who dealt with Goethe’s 
work assumed that it ended where the 
poet for so many years—from 1807 until 
1832—left it: with the death of Margaret 
and the disappearance of Faust in charge 
of Mephistopheles. 

The only dramatists, so far as I know, 
who have not followed the multitude in this 
matter, are Signor Boito, in Mefistofele, 
and Mr. W. S. Gilbert, in Gretchen. In 
this latter work, the author, while rejecting 
many of Goethe’s incidents, and while 
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altering the characters as well as the names 
of some of the personages, follows Goethe 
in spirit so far as regards the course and 
conclusion of the drama. Thus, not only 
does Faustus triumph over Mephistopheles, 
but he is saved through the love of 
Margaret. 

In reference to Goethe’s own conclusion, 
the powerfully suggestive scene of the 
prison may well, indeed, lead all who behold 
it or read it to believe that the human 
author of Gretchen’s tragic fate will be 
. carried off by its diabolical author to the 
fitting abode of both. But no such infer- 
ence was intended ; and, in order to dispel 
the perhaps natural but certainly erroneous 
view on the subject, it was thought desir- 
able some years ago to publish in a 
German periodical an article entitled 
“ Her zu mir ’—the final words of Mephis- 
topheles to Faust at the end of the First 
Part—in order to show that in. this 
summons the demon was not calling his 
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victim to eternal punishment, but only 
inviting his companion to fresh enter- 
prises. The words were certainly calculated 
to convey the idea that Mephistopheles 
was now for the first time ordering Faust 
instead of being ordered by him; and, 
fresh from.the spectacle of Gretchen’s 
misery, the reader could feel no doubt as 
to the justice of the punishment which 
Faust was apparently about to undergo. 

There is meaning, however, in the last 
words of Margaret, who, when she exclaims 
“ Heinrich !” is not merely giving expres- 
sion to her enduring love for Faust, but is 
calling upon him to follow in her path; 
which, at the conclusion of the Second 
Part, he is seentodo. | 

Unless Goethe had lived to an excep- 
tionally great age, no Second Part of Faust 
would ever have been written. Not at 
least by himself; though, when he was 
already in his seventy-seventh year, a 
young German student, tired of waiting. 
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for the end of the Faust drama, wrote to 
Goethe saying that he proposed to finish 
it; for which reason he was anxious 
to know whether the distinguished author 
of the First Part had any ideas on the 
subject which he would like to have carried 
out. At this impertinence, Eckermann 
exclaimed that it would have been as easy 
to continue Napoleon’s work of subjugating 
Europe, and easier by far to complete the 
Cologne Cathedral, since in the latter 
case (he naively remarks) certain indica- 
tions towards a final whole already existed 
in unmistakeable form. 

Nor was this rash student the only 
person who undertook to complete Faust, 
though, strangely enough, as Goethe him- 
self observes in the introduction to his 
Second Part, or rather, to Helena, none of 
these continuers had anticipated the true 
end of the drama. 

_ Here is what he wrote in his introduc- | 
tion to Helena, a fragment of the Second 
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Part; all of which applies to Faust as a 
whole:— _ 

‘‘Faust’s character, in the elevation to 
which latter refinement, working on the 
old rude tradition, has raised it, represents 
a man, who, feeling impatient and im- 
prisoned within the limits of mere earthly 
existence, regards the possession of the 
highest knowledge, the enjoyment of the 
fairest blessings, as insufficient even in the 
slightest degree to satisfy his longing; a 
spirit, accordingly which, struggling out 
on all sides, ever returns the more 
unhappy. 

‘“‘This form of mind is so accordant with 
our modern disposition, that various per- 
sons of ability have been induced to 
undertake the treatment of such a subject. 
My manner of treatment had obtained 
approval, distinguished men considered 
the matter and commented on my per- 
formance, all which I thankfully observed; 
at the same time I could not but wonder 
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that none of those who undertook a 
continuation and completion of my frag- 
ment had lighted on the thought which 
seemed so obvious—that the. composition 
of a Second Part must necessarily elevate 
itself altogether away from the hampered 
sphere of the first, and conduct a man of 
such a nature into higher regions under 
worthier circumstances. | 

‘“‘How I, for my part, had determined to 
essay this lay silently before my own 
mind, from time to time exciting me to 
some progress; while, from all and each, 
I carefully guarded my secret, still in 
hope of bringing the work to the wished- 
for issue. Now, however, I must no 
longer keep back or, in publishing my 
collective endeavours, conceal any farther 
secret from the world, to which, on the 
contrary, I feel myself bound to submit 
my whole labours, even though in a frag- 
_mentary state. | 
| “ Accordingly, I have ee that the 
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above-named piece, a smaller drama, 
complete within itself, but pertaining 
to the Second Part of Faust, shall be 
forthwith presented in the first portion of 
my works. 

“The wide chasm between that well- 
known dolorous conclusion of the First 
Part, and the entrance of an antique 
Grecian heroine, is not yet over-arched ; 
meanwhile, as a preamble, my readers 
will accept what follows :— 

“<The old legend tells us—and the puppet 
play fails not to introduce the scene—that 
Faust, in his imperious pride of heart, re- 
quired from Mephistopheles the love of 
the fair Helena of Greece; in which 
demand the other, after some reluctance, 
gratified him. Not to overlook so im- 
portant a concern in our work was a duty 
for us, and how we have endeavoured to 
discharge it will be seen in this interlude. 
But what may have furnished proximate 
occasion of such an occurrence, and how, 
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after manifold hindrances, our old magical | 
Craftsman can have found means to bring 
back the individual Helena in person 
out of Orcus into life, must in this stage 
of the business remain undiscovered. 
For the present it is enough if our reader 
will admit that the real Helena may step 
forth in antique tragedy-cothurnus before 
her primitive abode in Sparta. We then 
request him to observe in what way and 
manner Faust will presume to court 
favour from this royal famous Beauty of 
the world.” 

Even in Helena the ultimate termination 
of the Faust drama is not so much as 
indicated, though the author makes it 
clear that Faust has not perished. 

“I at first intended,” said. Goethe, 
speaking to Eckermann of Helena, soon. 
after its publication, ‘(a very different 
close ;” though here he is referring to the 
interlude of Helena, not to Faust asa whole. © 

In connection with the Second Part of 
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Faust, much more than with the First Part, 
it is desirable to bear in mind Goethe’s own 
avowal (already cited), in response to what 
M. Ampére had written on the subject: 
That Faust is in a certain manner Goethe 
himself. 

The Faust of Goethe’s Second Part goes 
through the same adventures as the Dr. 
Faustus of the sixteenth century story- 
books, and of Marlowe’s play; though 
these adventures have often a new charac- 
ter giventothem. Thus Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles has much better, and above all 
more intelligent fun at the Court of the 
Emperor than did the Mephistopheles of 
the Reformation period; and the love of 
Henry Faust for Helen of Troy is of a 
much more spiritual kind than was that 
of Dr. John. 

Dr. John and the fair Helen had a child 
who was named Justus. Henry and Helen 
have also a child, who is named Euphorion. 
But Faust is here to be looked upon only as 

ae _ 
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the symbol of Romanticism, while Helen 
is to be regarded as the embodiment of 
Classicism; Euphorion, whois born of their 
union, being the spirit of modern poetry, 
and, ultimately, Lord Byron, its typical 
representative. In the old story-books 
Helen and her son Justus dissolved, after 
Faust’s death, into airy nothingness; and 
of this we have a reminiscence with a 
new interpretation in Helen’s disappear- 
ance, when, at their first meeting, Faust 
seeks to grasp her in his arms ; and, again, 
in the death of Euphorion, who, when 
from modern poetry he has become a 
recognizable modern poet, perishes at 
Missolonghi. 

Carlyle, in his otherwise most admirable 
article on Helena, sneers at certain authors 
of his time (‘‘ mostly fools,’’ no doubt), 
who, in the. figure of Euphorion recog- 
nized “George Gordon, Lord Byron.” 
Here, however, is what Goethe oe said 
on the subject :— 
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** IT could not make use of any man as the 
representative of the modern poetical era 
except him, who, undoubtedly, is to be 
regarded as the greatest genius of our 
century. Again, Byron is neither antique 
nor romantic, but like the present day 
itself. That was the sort of man I 
required. Then he suited me on account 
of his unsatisfied nature and his warlike 
tendency, which led to his death at Misso- 
longhi. A treatise upon Byron would be 
neither convenient nor advisable; but I 
shall not fail to pay him honour and to 
point him out at proper times.” 

As an example of a scene where, if 
any where, Faust is Goethe himself, I may 
cite the one immediately before the close 
of the whole drama; in which Faust, after 
obtaining happiness and perfect content- 
ment by conferring a lasting benefit on 
his fellow-creatures, exclaims, with a 
humanitarian pride akin to the pride 
which from Pagan times has at supreme 
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moments raised up the hearts of great 
poets :— 

‘This monument of my brief earthly day 
Shall time for endless ages spare.”’ 
Although the Second Part of Faust is, of 

course, a continuation of the First Part, 
it continues it in no direct sequence until. 
close to the end. Margaret seems alto- 
| gether forgotten—especially by Faust, who 
supposing him for a time to have been 
tormented by remorse, has afterwards 
fcund consolation in the arms of Helen; 
and it is not until after Faust’s death that 
Gretchen re-appears—‘‘ saved,” indeed, 
from eternal punishment, but not yet fully 
pardoned. In the First Part, Goethe kept 
in view the old Faust legend and the 
puppet-show play founded upon it, until, in 
presence of Margaret, his own beautiful 
creation, he forgets everything but her, 
and with her touching and tragic adven- 
tures fills the whole of that fragment 
which was to be accepted by the world at 
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large as an entire work. In the Second 
Part, after an interval of undefined 
duration, he goes back to the old Faust 
legend, in which Margaret has no place, 
and takes his hero, in accordance with 
the incidents of the ancient tradition 
to the Court of the Emperor, when Mephis- 
topheles raises for him first the spirit, 
and afterwards the spiritual body, or sym- 
dolical form of Helen. Time and space 
are here set at naught, as in some extra- 
vaganza conceived in a spirit of poetry. 
Faust, in pursuit of Helen, has sought for 
news of her on the plains of Pharsalia, 
where the priests and priestesses of Delphi 
and other temples assemble in a classical 
Walpurgis night, even as (in the First 
Part) elves and witches had assembled in 
a romantic Walpurgis night on the slopes 
and crags of the Brocken. Then Faust, 
like a second Orpheus, goes in quest of 
the loved one to the realms of Pluto. He_ 
becomes united to her; and of this union 
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of the romantic and the classical is born 
(as before set forth, and as Goethe him- 
self has told us) modern poetry, in the 
shape of the Byronic Euphorion. 

Meantime there have been great goings 
on at the Court of the Emperor, who from 
universal ruler becomes Pan, while Mephis- 
topheles, the embodiment of all that is 
subtle, selfish and corrupt, becomes Plutus. 
On these points let us, once more, nee 
Goethe himself :— 

“In the Emperor,’* he said, “I have 
endeavoured to represent a prince who 
has all the necessary qualities for losing 
his land, and at last succeedsin so doing. 
He does not concern himself about the 
welfare of his kingdom and his subjects;_ 
he only thinks of himself, and how-he can : 
amuse himself from day to day with some- 
thing new. The land is without law and 
justice; the judge himself is on the side 
of the criminals ; the most atrocious crimes 


* These quotations are are all from I Eckermann. 
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are committed without check and with 
impunity. The army is without pay, with- 
out discipline, and roams about plundering 
in order to provide its own pay and help. 
itself as it can. The State treasury is 
without money and without hope of re- 
plenishment. In the Emperor’s own 
household things are no better—there is 
scarcity both in kitchen and cellar. The 
Marshal, who cannot devise means how 
to get on from day to day, is already in 
the hands of usurious Jews, to whom 
everything is pawned, so that bread 
already partly devoured comes to the 
Emperor’s table. The Counsellor of State 
wishes to remonstrate with his Majesty 
upon all these evils, and advises as to their 
remedy; but the gracious Sovereign is 
very unwilling to lend his sublime ear to 
anything so disagreeable—he prefers 
amusing himself. Here, now, is the true 
element for Mephisto, who quickly sup- 
plants the former fool, and is at once 
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at the side of the Emperor as new fool and 
counsellor.”’ | | 

At last, after the wildest adventures— 
episodes, interludes, scenes, in any case, 
that do not help on the main action of 
the Faust drama—Mephistopheles and 
Faust are once more face to face; and 
the moment for deciding the great wager 
is at hand. Faust has had much ex- 
perience, and has. risen to a purer life; 
and the thought here presents itself which 
once visited Swift, and which Goethe 
certainly entertained: that a man who 
has made good use of great abilities 
will scarcely be punished at the Last 
Judgment for want of faith. 

Faust has forgotten Helen. Let us hope 
that he has not forgotten Margaret. He 
is, in any case, thinking no longer of him- 
self, and-he is working for the benefit of 
humanity. He has made use of his super- 
natural power to reclaim from the sea an 
immense tract of land, which, duly culti- 
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vated, will give nourishment to thou- 
sands and millions. His satisfaction at 
having done this work is complete— 
to the intense amusement of Mephisto- 
pheles, who wonders what delight he can 
find in a mere engineering operation. 
Faust has at last attained perfect con-. 
tentment, which, by his own voluntary 
declaration, made in contracting his agree- 
ment with Mephistopheles, is to be the 
signal for his death. He is prepared to. 
die; for a man of noble nature, though 
now and then misled, must, constantly 
aspiring to better things, reach something 
like spiritual purity at last. 
According to the rhyme of the old Faust 
legend— 
‘‘ Who of the future takes no heed, 

But only thinks of present need ;. 

The devil has him in his hold, 

By day and night the man is sold.” 

The modern Faust, however, has really 

“taken heed” of the future; and not of” 
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his own future, but of the future of his 

fellow-men. Accordingly, when Mephis- 
topheles is on the point of carrying him 
off, angels and ministers of grace come to 
his rescue. The powers of evil are sum-. 
moned. But the powers of good are too 
strong for them ; and the departed Faust, 
or rather his immortal part, is born aloft 
by the angelic choir. 

‘The exalted soul which pledged itself 
to me, this have they cunningly smuggled 
away from me!” cries the baffled fiend ; 
who further complains that he is growing 
old, and is fast losing such wit as may 
originally have belonged to him. His 
final reflections may be summed up in the 
expressive title of Ben Jonson’s play: 
‘The Devil is an Ass!” Thus contemp- 
tuously isthe Evil Onedismissed by Goethe, 
his uncompromising foe. _ 

Now, in the last and most beautiful 
scene of the whole drama, which possesses 
peculiar solemnity as containing Goethe’s 
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last utterances, made just before his death, 
on a subject which had occupied the whole 
of his life, Margaret, lost sight of since the 
end of the First Part, once more appears. 
The woman forgiven by our Lord (Magna 
Peccatrix), the woman of Samaria (Mulier 
Samaritana), and Mary Magdalen (Maria 
(Egyptiaca) intercede, in touching and 
impressive litanies, for a penitent, ‘‘ for- 
merly known as Gretchen.” 

Gretchen, guilty of but one fault, com- 
mitted almost unconsciously, is forgiven ; 
and the Mater Gloriosa is appealed to by 
the pardoned one in joyful and impassioned 
strains on behalf of Faust, already on the 
road to salvation. 

_ Gretchen’s last words on earth had been 
a call to “Heinrich.” He is now per- 
mitted to follow her and, in the page of 
the “ eternal feminine,” 3 ins ; 
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